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A very business-like letter came 
from Oscar, who conducts a pop- 
stand on bis front lawn, all summer. 
Sometimes bis song of "Ice-cold 
pop !" grows very monotonous to the 
rest of us in the block but his letter 
is quite characteristic of his business 
methods. I am substituting a name 
or so and tbe word "conference" for 



"song book" and giving you Oscar's 
letter in full. 

Topeka, Kansas, Jan. 18, 1916. 
Dear Mr. Dykema : — 

I am writing you a little letter. I 
think I shall enjoy the conference. 
Well I guess that is all. 
From 
Mildred Hazelrigg. 



Voice Testing and Classification 
of Voices 

By ELSIE M. SHAWE, St. Paul, Minnesota. 



Where the school system is large 
and the Supervisor of Music has 
many duties, the problem of testing 
and classifying the voices of pupils 
of the grammar grades and high 
schools is a serious one. The follow- 
ing method may be suggestive to 
those who, like the writer, are obliged 
to consider time-saving devices. 

With only one assistant for the 
Grade Schools (who spends her time 
almost exclusively in the lower 
grades) I am able to test individ- 
ually the voices of all pupils in 
grades six, seven and eight and those 
that elect music in two of our Higli 
Schools, in addition to giving the 
full music course in our City Normal 
School and general supervision of 
music in the High Schools and 
Grades. 

In a single semester I test about 
6,000 voices and all pupils in the up- 
per grades, and those that elect mu- 
sic in the High Schools, are tested 
and classified twice during the school 
year. On an average 75 voices are 
tested in an hour and the following 
is the method. 



The regular teacher with first the 
boys and afterwards the girls of her 
class, meets me in a room or hall 
where there is a piano; the pupils 
stand in line on one side of the in- 
strument and class-teacher is seated 
on the opposite side with pencil and 
the school Voice Record Book in 
which she records date of test, name 
of pupil, his voice and part to which 
he is assigned ; in a few cases in addi- 
tion to the above, under remarks, is 
recorded any defect or ailment of 
vocal organs that need special ex- 
amination by nurse or school physi- 
cian. As soon as I begin testing a 
pupil's voice, the teacher records his 
name and is ready to write my opin- 
ion the moment I am through with 
the test. The vocal exercise that I 
select depends upon the age, sex and 
physical appearance of the pupil. If 
the voice is unchanged I generally 
select a short motive such as "sol mi 
do" and the pupil sings the exercise 
in about three keys, beginning with 
E-major and singing each repetition 
in a higher key. I then give the pu- 
pil the pitch g, on second line treble 
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staff and be sings the ascending and 
descending scale. Pupils who can 
sing g, first space above treble staff 
with ease and with a light pure qual- 
ity of voice are assigned to the first 
soprano division; those who do not 
sing with ease above e, fourth space 
of treble staff, nor lower than b-flat, 
second space below treble staff, are 
assigned to the second soprano part ; 
while those who can sing g third 
space below treble staff, with free 
open throat and produce in some de- 
gree a tone that is full warm and 
dark in color on pitch of the treble 
written below the treble staff and 
who can sing to d or e-flat, fourth 
line or space on treble staff, are as- 
signed to first alto part. 

With boys whose voices have 
changed or show signs of change, the 
following test is given. The pitch 
g fourtli space bass staff is given to 
pupil, and the boy sings the descend- 
ing scale from that pitch; if he can 
sing to the octave below (or to g on 
first line of bass staff) he is assigned 
to the bass division; if he can only 
sing to e on third space bass staff, 
and can sing up to g or a second line 
or space treble staff, he is assigned 
to second alto part, and sings what 
is considered the tenor part in four- 
part harmony. 

I do not use songs that require the 
second altos to sing lower than f 
fourth line of bass staff, and in most 
of our four-part songs, g is the low- 
est tone of the second alto part. 

Among the boy basses I find many 
that have a decided break in the 
voice at b first space above bass staff; 
these boys will sing to b-flat in chest 
voice and say they can sing no 
higher; in cases of this kind I give 
extra time and lead these basses, 
with suggestions of various kinds to 



use a light head, or falsetto tone, on 
e-flat, d, d-flat and c above bass staff ; 
by practice this light head tone will 
soon change into a mixed tone and 
the boy will then have a bass voice 
of the usual compass. Whenever it 
is possible I re-test the second alto 
division twice a semester, as most of 
these boys are in a transition stage. 

We begin three-part music in the 
last half of the Sixth Grade and I 
do not find many alto voices in this 
grade; the second soprano division 
is invariably the largest in all upper 
grade rooms, and it is well to bear 
this in mind, as in case of mistaken 
judgment on the part of the exam- 
iner, the unchanged voices are in 
less danger of being injured by sing- 
ing this part. 

In Seventh Grade I find, first and 
second sopranos, first altos and a 
few basses and second altos; in 
Eighth Grade I almost invariably 
find voices that are assigned to five 
(5) divisions, — first and second so- 
pranos, first and second altos and 
basses. All boys in the school, with 
bass, or second alto voices, take mu- 
sic with the A Eighth Grade and by 
arranging the daily program so that 
music comes at the same time in the 
upper grade rooms, this change can 
be made without difficulty. 

In four-part songs that do not go 
above e fourth space treble staff, the 
second sopranos sing with the first 
sopranos; in other songs, they sing 
with the altos, except in songs ar- 
ranged for first soprano, second so- 
prano, first alto and bass. In this 
last named group of songs the first 
and second altos sing the same part, 
so the five classes of voices are as- 
signed to the four vocal parts ac- 
cording to the compass and arrange- 
ment of the song. I never assign a 
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girl to the second alto part as I 
consider it unsafe for a girl to use 
the chest register exclusively and she 
is apt to do this, when most of the 
tones she sings are written below 
the first line of the treble staff. 
The testing and classifying of 



pupils, 12 years and older, means, 
that part-music in our schools is not 
only a desirable thing from the mu- 
sical side, but a necessity, for the 
preservation of the vocal organs of 
the boys and girls. 



Starting In 

A Letter from Washington, D. C, 
By Hamlin E. Cogswell. 



Your letter and request received 
and in the midst of activities which 
usually keep a man unusually busy 
at this particular time of the year, 
I am taking time only for a meagre 
report of my work in the schools of 
Washington. This is a unique and 
wonderful city, and when the Con- 
ference meets here as I hope it may 
in the near future, there will be en- 
tertainment enough without any 
musical display to appeal to the dele- 
gates. 

Musically the city, I am told, has 
always supported outside talent and 
at present is revelling in a week of 
Grand Opera with the most brilliant 
stars in conjunction with the Pav- 
lowa Ballet Kusse with every seat 
in the Belasco sold at big prices. A 
number of other star courses are fea- 
tured, and 4:30 in the afternoon is 
the popular hour. The people know 
and appreciate good music but the 
audiences, like the population are 
cosmopolitan and society with a 
capital S makes for a large listen- 
ing, of musical, social and sartorial 
distinction. I will not take the time 
to speak of local offerings at this 
writing. 

It falls to the lot of every super- 



visor who enters a new field of labor 
to make a careful study of condi- 
tions. This is what I am doing. I 
am not studying political conditions, 
for they are mixed and intricate al- 
tho I may well do so as it looks at 
present as though politics may in- 
vade the school system which at pres- 
ent is free from them. 

Washington is unlike any other 
city in the matter of administration. 
Everything done must be by an act 
of Congress. In matters financial 
they have the say to the smallest de- 
tail, a certain sum specified for every 
expenditure. 

The Board of Education is ap- 
pointed by the Judges, but a bill has 
been introduced into the present 
Congress to take it out of the hands 
of the courts and give the power to 
the District Commissioners entirely 
who shall appoint a Director of Edu- 
cation who, as I understand, shall 
simply look after that phase of 
school matters. If this movement 
carries politics will enter the schools 
and great changes may result. The 
citizen's associations are opposing 
the change. 

I found a warm welcome awaiting 
me and a hearty spirit of co-opera- 



